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ABSTRACT 



The Forum on Faculty Roles and Rewards, a project of the 
American Association for Higher Education, reexamined faculty priorities and 
reward structures. The Forum sought to assist campuses interested in 
reexamining faculties’ role in teaching, research, and service by addressing 
three interrelated problems during the three-year grant period: (1) defining 

roles and activities worthy of faculty time and energy, (2) developing a 
mechanism for assuring quality performance in these areas, and (3) dealing 
with bureaucratic forms of accountability and the "productivity agenda.” The 
Forum framed and articulated an agenda; gathered educational leaders in 
national conferences; and pursued ways to reach a larger audiences. In 
addition to the national conference, the Forum stimulated smaller meetings, 
demonstration projects, networking, and publication. The first conference was 
attended by 564 campus leaders from 42 states and the District of Columbia; 
the second conference involved 634 participants; the third conference drew 
858 participants, including 87 campus teams; conferees represented 14 
institutions or systems. Its clearinghouse offers 158 campus documents from 
39 states, as well as hundreds of articles; there have been over 800 requests 
for resources, speakers, and general information. (Contains 40 references). 
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Summary Paragraph: 

AAHE’s Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards set out to provide status, direction, and practical 
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faculty priorities. The Forum conducts annual national conferences, serves as a resource and a 
clearinghouse for information on current efforts in relevant areas, publishes monographs on issues 
related to faculty roles and rewards, and seeds several lines of work, some of which (including 
"From Idea to Prototype: The Peer Review of Teaching" and "New Pathways: Faculty Careers 
and Employment for the 21st Century") have since become full-fledged projects functioning in 
association with the Forum. With the generous support of FIPSE (in the form of a second three- 
year grant), the Forum recently began a second phase and will become financially self-supporting 
by the end of this second grant period. 
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Diamond, Robert M. and Bronwyn E. Adam, eds. The Disciplines Speak: Rewarding the 
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Wergin, Jon F. The Collaborative Department: How Five Campuses are Inching Toward 

Cultures of Collective Responsibility. (AAHE, 1994). 

Articles in Change and AAHE Bulletin: 

Altbach, Philip G. and Lionel S. Lewis. "Professorial Attitudes - An International Survey." 
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Executive Summary 



A. Project Overview: 

The Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards grew from AAHE’s belief that circumstances and 
fresh ideas had converged to create an unprecedented opportunity to change the way faculty work 
— to legitimate a conception of scholarly life and modes of assessing and rewarding scholarly 
performance that would enable faculty more fully to embrace FIPSE’s agenda for better teaching 
and learning. 

Since the start of the grant, the Forum has answered over 800 requests for information, has 
built a clearinghouse of hundreds of campus documents and articles, and has convened annual 
conferences. Each conference has exceeded projected attendance figures, with the 1995 
conference including 858 individuals, most of whom were part of one of the 87 campus-based 
teams. The Forum has also published 3 monographs and numerous articles in Change and the 
AAHE Bulletin. Two of the lines of work we’ve pursued have become full-blown, independently 
funded projects which now work in association with the Forum: "From Idea to Prototype: The 
Peer Review of Teaching" and "New Pathways: Faculty Careers for the 21st Century." 

The Forum has led the way in addressing the multiplicity of issues surrounding faculty roles 
and rewards and, thanks to a second three-year grant from FIPSE, will broaden its reach to 
include additional types of institutions. Simultaneously, the Forum will deepen its work by going 
to the departments and the disciplinary associations in an effort to have a more direct and 
concrete impact on institutional practices and faculty culture. 

B. Purpose: 

To provide status, direction, and practical guidance for campuses interested in reexamining 
the faculty’s role in teaching, research, and service, AAHE proposed to frame and articulate an 
agenda; enable hundreds of education leaders to engage and shape this agenda at three annual 
national conferences; and pursue lines of work that would reach hundreds more through a 
clearinghouse for sharing information and publications. The Forum’s role would be to provide 
an infrastructure for the discussions which were already taking place. We strove to organize 
these conversations around fresh formulations of the evolving problems and to reframe the way 
people think about faculty work. 

C. Background & Origins: 

When the Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards was proposed, faculty work issues were 
increasingly prevalent. AAHE had helped to put them there, through the activities of the 
Teaching Initiative and National Conference programs. We hoped to provide a way for 
colleagues working on roles and rewards related issues to come together and work through the 
various challenges we all faced, to provide intellectual capital which would advance their work, 
to create a process for change on campus (through our encouragement of campus-based teams), 
and to provide some practical tools with which these changes could be made. 

With these goals and issues in mind, we identified three specific, interrelated problems to be 
addressed during the three year grant period. The first was the dominance of a single powerful 
definition of what roles and activities were worthy of faculty time and energy; there was still a 
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hierarchy among faculty priorities, with research at the top. This one-dimensional, hierarchical 
idea of professional worth was inappropriate for the diverse talents of contemporary faculty, for 
the changes that faculty experience over their professional lives, for the diverse missions of our 
colleges and universities, and for the changing needs of the various publics higher education 
serves. Our second challenge was that faculties had no developed mechanisms for assuring the 
quality with which their work tasks — all of them — are performed. In the case of teaching and 
service, most campuses had little, if any, faculty peer review process in these areas. Finally, 
academia faced an increasing movement towards bureaucratic forms of accountability imposed 
from outside. And it was imperative that higher education itself take the lead in working through 
what those outside academe might call the "productivity agenda." These problems added up, we 
believed, to missed opportunities and real losses for those who would benefit from the best work 
of our faculties. At stake was the faculty contribution to problems beyond the campus and, on 
campus, attention to matters of curriculum, teaching, and assessment. 

D. Project Description: 

AAHE proposed to create a Forum that was both a major event — an annual national 
conference - and a year-round program of activity: pursuing various lines of work, convening 
colleagues, and issuing publications. The most important first step was to frame the discussion 
about new priorities for faculty work in a way that would not be seen to threaten the sense of 
autonomy so central to scholarly life. We wanted to emphasize the possibility of liberation from 
an academic culture that faculty acknowledged as too rigid; rethinking faculty roles and rewards 
could free faculty to be better citizens of their institutions and larger communities. AAHE itself 
would not be the source of much of the substantive matter of the conversation (which would 
come from the campuses), but would serve as instigator of discussion, convener of occasions, and 
supporter of institutional efforts to work through the issues which had become so prevalent. 

Specifically, we identified ongoing conversations in which we could play a meaningful role. 
In the work being done on rebalancing faculty’s professorial roles (teaching, research and 
service), we hoped to bring the roles faculty perform as scholars into the mix, encouraging 
consideration of how faculty as scholars assign meaning and value to these tasks. This twofold 
consideration would focus attention on not only the extrinsic rewards (job standing, pay, etc.) but 
also on the intrinsic rewards that shape faculty priorities. Additionally, we hoped to make visible 
some professorial tasks, like teaching and professional practices, thus making them available for 
evaluation by communities that "count" - including the community of one’s peers. Our role in 
these lines of work would come through work with scholarly societies, convenings of thoughtful 
colleagues, publications, and the national conferences, at which we would bring together faculty, 
administrators, legislators, funders, and others doing good work on issues related to faculty roles 
and rewards. 

E. Evaluation/Project Results: 

The heart of the Forum has been its annual national conference. Attendance and participation 
in each conference exceeded our expectations: the first conference drew 564 participants from 
42 states; the second included 634 attendees; and the third had 858 in attendance. Team 
participation has increased each year as well. More striking than the growth in number and size 
was the change in the quality of the discussion, the questions asked, and the willingness to deal 
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with change. The Forum has had a special impact on a number of universities and state systems, 
as evidenced by the participants sent to the conferences from those institutions and their 
involvement in initiating sessions and participating in other Forum programs. 

The Forum’s clearinghouse now includes 158 campus documents from 39 states as well as 
hundreds of articles from various journals, newspapers and magazines. There have been over 800 
requests for information from the clearinghouse. An additional, unanticipated function has been 
the Forum staffs work as "connection makers" helping campus leaders to plan local events and 
to get in touch with colleagues doing similar, thoughtful work on other campuses. 

Finally, the lines of work the Forum has pursued have resulted in three monographs, numerous 
articles in Change and the AAHE Bulletin and, in two cases, new projects. "From Idea to 
Prototype: The Peer Review of Teaching" was launched at the second Forum conference and is 
now entering a second phase, funded by the Pew and Hewlett Foundations. In conjunction with 
the Forum, this project works with pilot campuses in encouraging the addition of peer review to 
the evaluation of teaching. A second project "New Pathways: Faculty Careers for the 21st 
Century" operates under the auspices of the Forum; the focus of this project is reexamining 
tenure as process and policy, reconsidering the faculty career, and examining alternative 
employment arrangements. 

The Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards could not have been launched at a better time. New 
external pressures focusing on issues of faculty priorities gave a sense of urgency to the work, 
energetic provosts prepared to provide critical leadership were ready to move ahead, and, most 
important, there were fresh ideas capable of eliciting a genuine "aha" response. 

F. Summary & Conclusions: 

AAHE’s Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards has come to the end of its third year and has 
succeeded far beyond original projections. The focus on reexamining faculty priorities and the 
reward structure has resonated broadly across higher education. The Forum’s national conference 
has not only become a nexus where enabling connections are made among institutions and 
campus leaders, but has come to function as an incubator for new ideas and prototypes for 
innovative practice. It is not too much to say that the work of the Forum has evolved into a 
significant catalyst for change at a time when it is most needed. 

Although it sounds a bit self-serving, it is clear that the development of new ideas and 
practices related to faculty work needs to be affiliated with and housed in established institutions. 
Initiatives in this area are already precarious and fragile. The participation of major universities 
in the work of the Forum, the contributions of Camegie, Pew, and Hewlett, and — above all --the 
generous support of FIPSE have made the achievements of this project possible. We at AAHE 
are especially grateful to FIPSE and its able staff. 
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A. Project Overview: 



The Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards grew from AAHE’s belief that circumstances and fresh 
ideas had converged, as we applied for our first FIPSE grant in 1991, to create an unprecedented 
opportunity to change the way faculty work -- an opportunity to legitimate a conception of 
scholarly life and modes of assessing and rewarding scholarly performance that would enable 
faculty more fully to embrace FIPSE’ s agenda for better teaching and learning. 

In providing new status, direction, and practical guidance for campuses interested in striving to 
realign faculty priorities with primary institutional missions, AAHE proposed to frame an agenda 
and establish an infrastructure that would enable faculty and administrative leaders from across 
the country to constructively address these faculty-related issues. We proposed that this be 
accomplished by: (1) convening three annual national conferences; (2) pursuing lines of work that 
would reach hundreds more through targeted publications; and (3) by means of a clearinghouse 
for sharing campus-based documents addressing, in concrete ways, the faculty roles and rewards 
agenda. 

When the initial proposal to FIPSE was written, we knew that the time was ripe for addressing 
issues related to the faculty role and the reward system. Recent developments in higher 
education and heightened public concern had forced these issues into the limelight and set the 
stage for their serious reconsideration. Little did we know just how intense the interest in this 
project would be, and how the concern with the faculty roles and rewards agenda would escalate 
over the span of the grant. The initial proposal is included in the appendices to this report. 

By the end of the first year, the Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards had attracted national 
attention and was receiving daily assurances from the field of its timeliness and importance. 
Forum staff members were (and are) constantly called upon to speak to and consult with higher 
education organizations, state systems, individual institutions, boards of regents, scholarly 
societies and other concerned groups wishing to take advantage of what has been learned during 
the course of the project. The major problem was, and continues to be, keeping up with the 
steady stream of inquiries, requests for information and assistance, ideas for additional lines of 
work, and opportunities for collaboration with other projects. Inquiries, requests, and ideas 
continue to come in from AAHE members and others on campuses across the nation, from state 
higher education officers and legislative staff, and from the media. We are constantly striving 
to avoid what the current Forum Advisory Panel Chair David K. Scott (chancellor of the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst) refers to as "programmatic drift," working to focus on 
those issues and efforts for which AAHE and the Forum can provide a unique perspective and 
expertise. 

During the first year, AAHE began building networks and intellectual capital for the Forum, 
drawing particularly on "fugitive" documents collected and contacts made through a 1992 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching survey. The clearinghouse of campus 
documents has continued to grow (aided, in part, by another Carnegie survey in 1994), as has the 
Forum’s library of articles and reports on issues related to the roles and rewards agenda. 

1 
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Currently, the clearinghouse includes 158 campus documents from 39 states as well as several 
hundred articles gathered from newspapers, journals, and magazines. Over 800 interested parties 
have received the "Master List of Campus Documents" and/or the various bibliographies, for 
which requests still come in almost daily. 

The first annual Conference on Faculty Roles & Rewards (held January 29-31, 1993 in San 
Antonio, TX) was planned for 350 participants. 556 campus leaders (including 62 teams of 
faculty and academic administrators) from 42 states and the District of Columbia actually 
attended; only limited hotel space prevented another several hundred registrants from taking part 
in this event. Successive conferences also exceeded attendance projections, with participation in 
the 1995 conference (held in Phoenix, AZ) reaching 858 individuals, most of whom were part 
of one of the 87 teams which took part. The constant increase in the conferences’ size and the 
continuing and growing participation of campus teams is an indicator of the Forum’s special 
impact on universities and colleges and state higher education systems. Over twenty such 
institutions have sent sizable teams to at least one of the Forum conferences; fourteen sent teams 
to each of the three meetings. Copies of the conference programs appear in the appendices to 
this report. 

In addition to organizing annual conferences and serving as a clearinghouse, the Forum also set 
out to provide campuses with tools for change. FIPSE provided limited resources -- "seed 
money" -- for convenings and publications in two areas: using portfolios in the evaluation of 
teaching and developing an inventory of new modes of department-level assessment. The first 
of these efforts evolved into a major project — "From Idea to Prototype: The Peer Review of 
Teaching" — which was launched at the Forum’s second conference in New Orleans. Twelve 
universities participated in the first phase of this project, which is beginning its second phase, 
funded by the Pew Charitable Trusts and the William and Flora Hewlett Foundation. The Peer 
Review Project has published a "Project Workbook," a menu of strategies for peer review 
(forthcoming), and several monographs. A description of the Peer Review Project’s second phase 
is included in this report’s appendices. 

The other lines of work on which we have focused attention - departmental responsibilities and 
rewards; rethinking professional service; and broadening the definition of scholarship — have not 
been developed as fully as the Peer Review project, but each has resulted in a monograph for the 
Forum’s publication series. The first is Jon Wergin’s The Collaborative Department (AAHE, 
1994); the second, Ernest Lynton’s Making the Case for Professional Service (AAHE, 1995); and 
the third, The Disciplines Speak, which was edited by Robert Diamond and Bronwyn Adam 
(AAHE, 1995). Each of these publications has been available for sale at AAHE’s various 
conferences; they have also been distributed to participants in related workshops at Forum 
conferences. Copies of these publications can be found in the appendices to this report. 

The success the Forum has enjoyed in reaching the goals outlined in the initial grant proposal 
is perhaps best exemplified in how much we now realize there is yet to do. AAHE’s recently 
initiated project "New Pathways: Faculty Careers for the 21st Century," which works under the 
Forum’s auspices, is taking on the tough task of examining the future of the professoriate. 
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Faculty members still struggle with balancing their various roles and with assuring the quality 
with which each of these roles is performed. Political change and public pressures over the 
grant’s three years have led to the increasing role of bureaucratic forms of accountability, 
particularly related to faculty workloads and productivity, with which higher education must deal. 
The Forum has led the way in addressing these ever-changing, ever-multiplying issues, and, 
thanks to a second three-year grant from FIPSE, will broaden its reach to include additional types 
of institutions ("New American Colleges," former liberal arts colleges with newly diversified 
missions, and professional schools). Simultaneously, the Forum will deepen its work by going 
to the departments and the disciplinary associations in an effort to have a more direct and 
concrete impact on institutional practices and faculty culture. 

B. Purpose: 

As AAHE made its initial proposal to FIPSE, we realized that college and university faculty are 
the key actors in most of the improvements called for in the FIPSE guidelines. But, as was 
stated in that proposal: 

...whether faculty will take action on the agendas outlined depends in large measure on 
whether the tasks required to realize improvements are valued and rewarded by their 
colleagues on campus and across the nation. The source of many obstacles to 
improvement, and the wellspring of new energy for it, lies in faculty understandings about 
what tasks are worth doing and how the quality with which these tasks are performed is 
viewed and rewarded. 

The Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards was designed to reexamine and change the ways faculty 
work. The Forum hoped to provide campuses interested in reexamining the faculty’s role in 
teaching, research and service with assistance in the form of new status, direction, and practical 
guidance for their work. To reach these goals, we would frame and articulate an agenda; gather 
educational leaders to engage and shape this agenda in national conferences; and pursue lines of 
work to reach hundreds more with further information and publications. 

Since the submission of the original proposal, many of these issues have been reconfigured due 
to changes in society and within higher education. The landscape of public expectations, for 
instance, has changed and the pressures discussed in the initial proposal have intensified. Many 
factors - continued demands for access to college, declining resources, and the quality revolution 
in all sectors - have generated new public demands for responsiveness, productivity, and 
accountability. Institutions face increased pressure to improve the quality of undergraduate 
teaching and to address the needs of local communities and the larger society. Given these 
demands, academic leaders feel compelled to reexamine certain well-known dilemmas of 
academic life: the dominance of a one-dimensional, hierarchical ideal of scholarly worth/rooted 
in the prestige of scientific research; the absence of adequate ways to evaluate teaching and 
service, and the inadequacy of rewards for those functions, commensurate with the rewards for 
research. 
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These are all familiar problems within higher education: what the Forum has successfully done 
- even as the pressures intensified - is organize the conversation around fresh formulations of 
these evolving problems and reframe the way people think about faculty work. We now realize 
that, in order to continue to impact the way people think about these issues, we must broaden the 
Forum’s reach to encompass a wider range of institutions, professional associations, and newly 
formed consortia, all of whom are grappling with faculty issues and their relationship to primary 
institutional missions, especially teaching and service to the community. We need to deepen our 
work with institutions and professional associations, aiming programmatic initiatives at 
department-level concerns, thus working more directly with faculty. 

Administratively, our biggest realization has been that our original expectations of public and 
academic interest in these issues was remarkably conservative; from the project’s beginnings we 
have been (happily) flooded with inquiries, requests and ideas. Our conferences have been 
consistently larger than projected, and we are constantly asked to become partners in the various 
roles and rewards related initiatives that are being undertaken across the country. 

The work of the first three years of the Forum has allowed us to come to these realizations about 
and redefinitions of our original purpose and to deal with the overwhelming interest in our work. 
The second phase will enable us to move from fresh ideas to new practice. 

C. Background & Origins: 

We proposed the Forum knowing that faculty roles and rewards issues were more and more in 
the air. AAHE had helped put them there, through the activities of the Teaching Initiative and 
National Conference programs focused (in 1990, for instance) on "Today’s Choices, Tomorrow’s 
Faculty." We hoped, through the Forum, to provide an infrastructure which would allow those 
colleagues working on roles and rewards related issues to come together and work through the 
various challenges we all faced, to produce intellectual capital which would advance their work, 
to create a process for change on campus (through our encouragement of campus-based teams), 
and to provide some practical tools with which these changes could be made. With these goals 
and the prominence of these issues in mind, we identified three specific, interrelated problems 
to be addressed during the span of the grant. 

The first of these problems was the dominance of a single, powerful definition - the model of 
a professional researcher, drawn from the German university -- of what roles and activities were 
worthy of faculty time and energy. Though there were (and are) faculty and institutions that 
managed to escape the full force of this model, it was still clear that there was a hierarchy among 
faculty priorities, with research at the top. We were not proposing to devalue research, but to 
establish that the one-dimensional, hierarchical ideal of professional worth was simply too narrow 
and inappropriate for the diverse talents of contemporary faculty, for the changes that faculty 
experience over the courses of their professional lives, for the diverse missions of our colleges 
and universities, and for the changing needs of the various publics higher education serves. 

The second problem was related to the first: our faculties have no developed mechanisms for 
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assuring the quality with which their work tasks — all of them — are performed. An important 
tradition of peer review has evolved in the case of research (though some feel that, with the 
advent of "publications counting" over thoughtful review, this has eroded). In the case of 
teaching arid service, most campuses had little, if any, faculty peer-review process in these areas. 

There was even more at stake in the third problem we hoped to address, for the alternative to 
professional accountability within academia is bureaucratic forms of control imposed from 
outside. At the time our proposal was submitted, new forms of intrusion were beginning to 
appear: legislation had been proposed in several states to regulate faculty workload; others were 
considering mandates for testing TA’s; still others were turning toward more rigid, scorekeeping 
requirements for student assessment. These developments threatened gradually to erode the 
qualities of academic work that initially attract talented faculty to academia. It was imperative 
that higher education itself take the lead in working through what those outside academe might 
call the "productivity agenda." 

These three problems - a too-narrow model of scholarship, the absence of peer review and 
quality-assurance mechanisms, and the prospect of externally imposed, bureaucratic forms of 
accountability — added up, we believed, to missed opportunities and real losses for those who 
would benefit from the best work of our faculties. At stake was the faculty contribution to 
problems beyond the campus -- school reform and social problem solving, for instance — and, 
on campus, attention to matters of curriculum, teaching, and assessment. 

The problems we outlined were not new, but circumstances at the time, both outside and inside 
higher education, made for a particular sense of urgency about tackling them. Higher education 
faced a decrease in the various revenue sources it had come to count on. Serious financial 
restraints prompted more and harder questions from our external publics about needs, costs, and 
quality. And as resources for some tasks diminished or were shifted to new areas, faculty 
themselves began to search for new scholarly endeavors. There was a growing insistence on the 
part of external publics for attention to quality and increased productivity. The business 
community’s focus on "restructuring" and "total quality management" was moving into higher 
education. Pressures were increasing to assure that faculty were engaged in what the public 
thought it was paying for — high-quality teaching and professional service. The erosion of public 
trust in higher education further complicated the situation; media attention to higher education 
was skyrocketing, and almost all of it was negative. Faculty were widely viewed, within and 
without academe, as caught up in their own private pursuits to the neglect of their students and 
the needs of the larger community. 

Our point was not that these perceptions were valid, but that they existed and — importantly for 
the activities our proposal included — that campuses were beginning to see that they must be 
dealt with. Campus leaders were recognizing that higher education would have to work hard in 
coming years to be socially responsive — in appearance and in fact. These external conditions 
established a context that gave a sense of urgency to the Forum, but there was a condition within 
academe that also made the project right for its time: the aging of the faculty generation that 
came to higher education in the 1950’s and 1960’s. While many reports focused on the 
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"changing of the guard” and coming supply shortages, much less attention had been paid to 
opportunities implicit in these demographics. First, in many institutions, there were talented 
senior faculty who were at a stage in their professional careers where they were eager to broaden 
their scholarly pursuits into new engagements (i.e., working with public schoolteachers). Second, 
the fact that a whole new generation of faculty was coming on line in the next ten to fifteen 
years meant that -- if we could redefine the expectations and rewards for faculty work — our 
impact would be enormous. An opportunity to shape the 21st century professoriate was at hand. 

While the conditions surrounding the original Forum proposal were new, the problems had been 
with us for years. But for the first time, circumstances had converged to create a ripe moment 
for addressing these problems; questions of the faculty role and, therefore, of the reward system, 
were suddenly, visibly, on the national agenda. Over the two years preceding the proposal, four 
initiatives stood out as "signs of the times" in this regard. At Stanford and Syracuse new 
initiatives were begun to focus on redressing the balance between research and (especially 
undergraduate) teaching. The survey which led to the Syracuse initiative was replicated during 
the 1990 academic year at 47 research universities; each one was in favor of redressing the 
balance and further emphasizing teaching. 

On several other fronts, concern was mounting about the service agenda, and the needs for 
applied research; Harvard President Derek Bok consistently articulated these needs in lectures, 
books and addresses to the University. Academic leaders at urban universities began to look to 
the urban affairs division of NASULGC (the National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges) for attention to the rewards system aspects of the land-grant service mission. 
Publications were commissioned on the topic; Susan Smock and Sandra Elman’s widely-used 
booklet Professional Service and Faculty Rewards was followed by a fuller argument, written 
by Ernest Lynton and Sandra Elman, New Priorities for the University. 

Most influential, though, was the work of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. From 1988-1990, current Forum director R. Eugene Rice was in residence at the 
Carnegie Foundation working with President Ernest Boyer on a study arguing that the kind of 
scholarship needed in contemporary society engages faculty in four overlapping roles: advancing 
knowledge; synthesizing and integrating knowledge; applying knowledge; and representing 
knowledge through teaching. This work led to the publication of a "special report" entitled 
Scholarship Reconsidered: Priorities of the Professoriate. Suddenly, Scholarship Reconsidered 
was everywhere — reviewed in campus publications, featured in lectures and keynotes, and 
catalyzing campus efforts to reprioritize. 

AAHE hoped to take advantage of the heightened attention to issues of faculty roles and rewards 
and in the new conception of scholarship which Boyer’s and Rice’s work had brought to the fore; 
we hoped to nurture the interest and enthusiasm, supporting and giving direction to the newly 
initiated projects. Campus leaders, we felt, needed the encouragement of a national association 
that could create forums for collaborative work and help in developing a "second generation" of 
methods for reviewing the quality with which faculty roles were being performed. The Forum 
on Faculty Roles and Rewards was proposed to provide the infrastructure needed to foster these 
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new initiatives. 



Project Description: 

To take advantage of the uniquely apt moment described above, AAHE proposed to create a 
Forum that was both a major event — an annual national conference — and a year-round program 
of activity: pursuing various lines of work, convening colleagues, and issuing publications. All 
these activities were, of course, a means to get somewhere, so it was important to decide where 
it was we thought the national conversation about faculty roles and rewards should go. 

Based on AAHE’s experience with a previous, analogous FIPSE-supported venture — the AAHE 
Assessment Forum - and information supplied by some of the initiatives which had been recently 
begun, we realized that the most important first step was to frame the discussion about new 
priorities for faculty work in a way that would not engender hostility and resistance, being seen 
to threaten the sense of autonomy so central to scholarly life. Instead, we wanted to emphasize 
the possibility of liberation from an academic culture that faculty acknowledged as too rigid; 
rethinking faculty roles and rewards could free faculty to be better citizens of their institutions 
and larger communities. Though we had an idea of how this rethinking might take shape, we 
realized that AAHE itself would not be the source of much of the substantive matter of the 
conversation — the real awareness of these issues was on campuses -- but we could serve as 
instigator of discussion, convener of occasions, and supporter of institution-based efforts to work 
through the issues which had become so prevalent. 

In our effort to fulfill the role we’d laid out for ourselves, we identified several substantive areas 
where we hoped to encourage meaningful discussion and activity. The first of these came from 
our enthusiasm for the new horizons Scholarship Reconsidered outlined. As faculty, 
administrators and institutions across the nation struggled, in the wake of Scholarship 
Reconsidered, to redress the balance within the familiar trilogy of teaching, research, and service, 
we hoped to encourage a consideration of the interaction between faculty as professors (the role 
described by the traditional trilogy) and faculty as scholars (members of a particular scholarly 
community). The movement towards rebalancing teaching, research, and service dealt only with 
faculty as professors, as employees of a particular institution. We hoped to encourage additional 
consideration of how faculty, as scholars, assign meaning and value to these tasks; this twofold 
consideration would focus attention on not only the extrinsic rewards (job standing, pay, etc.) but 
also on the intrinsic rewards that shape faculty priorities. The Forum was designed to focus 
attention on the crossroads where the obligations of faculty as scholars and the obligations of 
faculty as professors come together. 

This awareness of the importance of the scholarly community and its unfortunate disconnection 
from the professorial role led to the second area in which we hoped to encourage conversation. 
Some professorial tasks, like teaching and professional practice, were largely invisible; ways of 
documenting and displaying these tasks had to be developed so that they could become public 
and subject to review. Once visible, evaluation of these tasks must be done by the communities 
that "count" — including the community of one’s peers. Not just research, but all forms of 
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faculty work we hoped to deem "scholarly" should be peer reviewed. The fact that these 
invisible parts of the faculty roles were not peer reviewed laid in the prevailing views about what 
"real” scholarship as research was all about, views that were based on conceptions of what kinds 
of knowledge are most worth possessing. The dominant but too-narrow definition of scholarship 
which contributed to our initial desire to pursue this line of work valued scientific-style inquiry 
and knowledge above the sort of knowing that is entailed in communicating and representing 
ideas. The "situational knowing" that distinguishes expert practitioners was hardly recognized 
at all. Yet it was precisely these undervalued, underrecognized sorts of knowledge and ways of 
knowing that were at stake in discerning the quality with which tasks such as applied research, 
teaching, and professional practice were performed. Good work was being done on this issue - 
- Lee Shulman’s work on "the knowing" in teaching and Donald Schon’s on the "reflective 
practitioner" were two noteworthy examples — and conversations on whether and how to give 
greater recognition to new kinds of knowledge were taking place in many disciplines. What 
remained to be done, and could be done through the Forum, was to connect these various 
conversations to the campus-driven reexamination of faculty roles and rewards that had begun. 

To effectively encourage the sort of discussions our substantive concerns required, we planned 
to work with the scholarly societies, particularly by seeking "official representation” from the 
societies at our national conferences. More important, though, was the participation of the key 
academic leaders (including provosts) who would set the agenda for change on campuses across 
the country. And absolutely vital to our efforts was the participation of those department leaders 
and faculty who were "down in the pit" -- within each particular academic unit — where campus 
policies on matters such as appointment, promotion, and tenure get applied, in real cases. It is 
within the departments where the obligations of the faculty member as scholar and as professor 
would be brought together; academic departments were at the main crossroads and engaging them 
in our project was of the utmost importance. The Forum, through all its activities, but most 
visibly through the national conference, would shape the national conversation; AAHE’s 
distinctive trademark as an association is that we are focused not on political advocacy but 
intellectual leadership -- we believe in the subtle power of perspective and language. 

The hub at which our substantive concerns, campus-based efforts, and diverse participants would 
converge was to be our annual national conferences. AAHE had run a number of national 
conferences over the years and knew a lot about the power of such an event to provide a focus 
and a sense of momentum for work on important issues; we believed that an annual national 
conference was the best and most cost-effective vehicle for providing status, direction, and 
practical guidance to the burgeoning interest in faculty roles and rewards. Status came from the 
fact of the event itself -- a recurring, annual conference — and from those who would come to 
be involved in it. Our programs have featured the efforts of individuals doing the very best, most 
thoughtful work on these issues. The message has been that respected colleagues are moving 
ahead on these issues — and that the time has come for others to do so as well. The conference 
provided direction to the conversation about faculty roles and rewards by representing the various 
vantage points (public accountability, aligning workload with campus mission, faculty members’ 
own careers, etc.) from which the agenda is posed and the issues are framed and discussed. Our 
third — and perhaps most important — purpose of providing practical guidance was served 
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through the conferences as they allowed campuses to progress together on the roles and rewards 
agenda. Participants brought to the conferences useful tools and materials — statements of 
rationale, guidelines, cases, inventories, surveys, protocols, profiles, portfolios — that prompted 
and enabled other campuses to try out new ways to do things and to learn from the experiences 
of others who had previously worked with them. 

In our marketing efforts and program design, we pitched the conference, first of all, to the 
academic affairs leadership (particularly the chief academic officer and the leader of the faculty 
governance mechanism) of campuses with complex missions — missions embracing teaching, 
research and service. All types of institutions were welcome, but we clearly stated that our 
"center of gravity" was those campuses whose faculty are expected to engage in multiple roles. 
Academic affairs leaders were strongly encouraged to lead or send campus teams; teams can 
share ideas, reinforce commitments, and, back on campus, build momentum for translating ideas 
into action. The teams would, ideally, be led by a campus leader and filled out with those 
members of the faculty (the promotion/tenure committee chair, the chair of a pilot department, 
a key opinion leader) who would most profit from the conferences’ programs. Additionally, 
we’d make every possible effort -- by working both with academic leaders who could sponsor 
them and also with the scholarly societies — to involve faculty active in, and spokespersons for, 
their scholarly societies. Finally, we intended to bring to the conference representatives from 
state government, national agencies such as the NSF, private foundations, accrediting agencies, 
and other important external sources of incentives and rewards. Each of these sets of 
constituencies would bring important perspectives, bodies of knowledge, and experiences to the 
conversation we hoped would take place at and continue after the conferences. 

The conferences’ programs were, of course, as prominent in our planning as were the audiences 
we hoped to attract. With the advice of those doing good work in the field, each year’s program 
dealt with all three categories of issues — redefining and restating expectations for faculty work, 
evaluating faculty work, and providing rewards and incentives for faculty work. But during the 
course of the three years, we shifted the programs’ focus from expectations to evaluations to 
rewards and incentives, so as to work through each of these areas in depth. The first conference 
focussed on "The New American Scholar," and we (with Ernest Boyer’s and Gene Rice’s help) 
delved deeply into the ways leading scholars see their disciplines and professions, and their roles 
within them, and what these role definitions imply for their work as professors. The conferences 
were structured so as to accommodate both those who wished to "work through" issues of policy 
with respected colleagues and those who wanted a wide menu of carefully prepared sessions 
providing both perspective and hands-on guidance. Our initial model had the conference 
beginning over a weekend with small seminars on policy and workshops (for practical guidance), 
then moving into a more traditional format of general and regular sessions. 

Though the primary reasons for the conferences were to advance the Forum’s agenda and 
convene groups of thoughtful colleagues, we also hoped that they would help to pay their own 
way and generate revenue that would offset the overall costs of the Forum. In planning for the 
three annual conferences, we foresaw several possible scenarios — in the first, the Forum 
becomes a place where academic affairs minded campus leaders gather and/or sponsor teams. 
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This scenario, we felt, would yield 250-350 participants. The second scenario had external 
constituencies continuing to sharpen the pressures on faculty productivity issues as issues of 
faculty policy heat up internally; or interest in certain lines of work that genuinely make sense 
and appeal to faculty would take off. In either of these cases, attendance might, we felt, easily 
double to 500-700 registrants. 

Given these scenarios and AAHE’s past experience with conference planning, we found it 
reasonable to assume that paid attendance would be 350 in 1993, 400 in 1994 and 450 in 1995; 
registration fees would be approximately $225 in 1993, $240 in 1994, and $255 in 1995. Each 
of these fees would be reduced by $50 for each individual who attended a conference as a 
member of a team (a group of three or more from any single campus); we assumed that 
approximately 2/3 of the registrants each year would be members of a team. We figured that 
1993’s conference would generate a registration income of $66,750 (based on 80 three-member 
campus teams, 100 individual attendees); 1994 would generate $82,750 (400 paid attendees, 2/3 
as team members); and 1995 would see income of $99,750 (450 paid attendees, again, 2/3 as 
team members). The total revenue over the three years, we estimated, would be $249,250, all 
of which would be used to offset expenses we would otherwise have to request from FIPSE. We 
were confident enough about the need for and interest in the national conferences that we planned 
to assume a substantial level of risk: if registration fee income fell below our projections, we 
would draw on AAHE’s own general funds to make up any resulting shortfall. 

But the Forum was much more than a national conference; the conferences served to make other 
equally important activities and lines of work possible, track those lines of work, and provide 
visibility to resulting, promising, developments. We stimulated the most promising lines of work 
in various - through small convenings, campus demonstration projects, networking activities, 
publications, and, of course, conference sessions. At the outset, we proposed ten lines of work, 
several in each of three areas: reframing faculty expectations, evaluating performance, and 
designing rewards and incentives. Of these, two — using portfolios to evaluate teaching and 
exploring new modes of departmental review through an inventory of protocols and profiles — 
were presented for FIPSE funding (the others, we hoped, could be pursued through funding our 
activities would attract). Our role was to serve as a central colleague and cheerleader to the 
trailbreakers in the field; we often consulted with those in the field who were writing policies and 
instituting practices. 

In other areas, we’ve taken the lead, organizing activities, clarifying issues, authoring publications 
that led, in turn, to further activities. The three Forum monographs, The Disciplines Speak , The 
Collaborative Department, and Making the Case for Professional Service, represent some of the 
areas we’ve been most interested in; each of these is regularly the starting point for campus 
initiatives, conference workshops, and local seminars. The most prominent of these efforts is the 
Peer Review of Teaching Project, which grew out of our intention to encourage the use of 
portfolios in evaluating teaching. In cooperation with AAHE’s Teaching Initiative, we worked 
to bring this agenda to the attention of interested parties - 12 pilot campuses signed on to be part 
of initial efforts in this area. The Peer Review project has published several monographs, a 
handbook and (forthcoming) a menu of strategies; it is now entering its second phase of work, 
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funded by the Hewlett and Pew foundations. Similarly, our work on redefining faculty career 
paths and considering alternatives to traditional tenure systems has grown into a project entitled 
"New Pathways: Faculty Careers for the 21st Century." This project is attracting a lot of 
attention 'and will be publishing a series of fourteen working papers - focusing on such topics 
as post-tenure review, full-time non-tenure track faculty appointments; faculty retirement — over 
the next year. (A list of these publications, with brief descriptions, is included in the appendices 
to this report, as are copies of the first two papers.) 

To accomplish these diverse goals, project staff pursued a range of different but related activities. 
We analyzed issues, investigated and evaluated current activity, engaged campus practitioners 
nationwide, read and collected key documents, and, most of all, thought hard about future needs. 
As we’ve become knowledgeable about these issues, staff members have become key resources 
and are increasingly called upon to serve as speakers and consultants to those who are pursuing 
these issues on campus. We provide information services to interested parties, putting those with 
questions in touch with those who can best provide answers, or suggest next steps to colleagues 
at critical junctures. Our collection of roles and rewards related literature and the Forum’s own 
publications have served as vital resources to our colleagues in the field. 

Evaluation/Project Results: 

In our original proposal to FIPSE, we planned to "routinely conduct the kind of evaluation that 
(a) will help us make mid-course corrections and (b) does not require a separate line item of 
expense." For the national conference, this has meant that we regularly collected information 
about the numbers and profiles of those who attend and that we have asked attendees to evaluate 
the conference. These efforts have resulted in impressions of, but not systematic evidence about, 
whether and how those attended made use of the experience back on their own home campuses. 

The first conference, at which the Forum was unveiled, was planned for 350 participants who 
would meet in San Antonio. 556 campus leaders from 42 states and the District of Columbia 
actually attended, including nationally known senior scholars like Lee Shulman of Stanford 
University, faculty leaders, and chief academic officers and deans from public and private 
universities. Several hundred potential registrants were turned away due to lack of meeting space 
at the hotel. This first conference attracted 62 teams made up of 314 of senior faculty and 
academic administrators. Participants at this conference asked, in their evaluation forms, for 
more sessions focused on particular issues and "hands on" learning - more workshops, more 
concurrent sessions, more consulting lunches, team meetings, etc. 

Based on the popularity of the first year’s event, we planned for up to 700 attendees at the 
second conference in New Orleans. 623 participants were in attendance, and the figure would 
have been even higher but for an untimely blizzard. 292 of these participants, representing 85 
campuses, attended as team members. The program at this conference was adjusted in 
accordance with the feedback we received from the San Antonio meeting; evaluations revealed 
that these changes were, generally, very well received. Unfortunately — except for the opening 
keynote — the plenary sessions were not as successful as hoped and, as a result, the conference 
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didn’t "come together" for the participants as had the previous year’s event. 

The third conference, held in Phoenix, drew 858 participants, including 87 campus teams. Again, 
we provided ample workshops, general sessions and opportunities for participants to network, a 
conference function which, evaluations were showing, was vital to those in attendance. Over the 
course of the three conferences, we’ve built a growing group of "regulars" — 140 attendees came 
in both 1993 and 1994; 102 attended both 1993 and 1995; and 154 attended both 1994 and 1995. 
64 loyal participants have attended all three events. (See Table I.) 
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Clearly, the conference was reaching out to individual members of the academic community and 
our figures on institutional participation imply that we’ve made an impact on them as well. 14 
institutions or systems (Arizona State University, Miami University, Michigan State University, 
Syracuse University, University of Nebraska System, Indiana University Purdue University 
Indianapolis, Kent State University, Middle Tennessee State University, Northeastern University, 
Pennsylvania State University, Stanford University, University of Cincinnati, University of North 
Dakota, and the University of North Texas) have a sent a team to all three conferences. Twelve 
institutions or systems have sent large teams to at least one of the meetings (California State 
University System - 48, Arizona State University - 42, University of Wisconsin System - 41, 
Northern Arizona University - 35, Miami University - 29, Michigan State University - 27, 
Syracuse University - 26, University of Nebraska System - 25, University of Arkansas - 24, 
University of Houston System - 24, University of Massachusetts System - 24, and the University 
of Texas - 24). (See Table II.) 

Our efforts in other areas have been similarly well-received. The three Forum monographs 
continue to serve as useful resources for colleagues interested in pursuing the redefinition of 
faculty roles. The Change and AAHE Bulletin articles are frequently requested resources, as are 
the various bibliographies we have compiled (a recent American Association of Medical Colleges 
conference, for instance, featured a resource notebook based almost entirely on one of these 
documents). Requests for resources, speakers, and general information come in daily via phone, 
fax, email and written requests; Forum staff estimates that over 800 such requests were handled 
over the course of the three year grant. The clearinghouse and publications aspects of the Forum 
are, as we’d hoped, providing practical tools and guidance to campuses wrestling with issues of 
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faculty work. 



Table II: Institutional Participation, 1993-1995 
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Though these are all positive signs that the work of the Forum is being taken seriously, what is 
both harder to track and, ultimately, more interesting, is our larger, more substantive impact on 
the roles and rewards conversation. Careful consideration of new initiatives launched since the 
Forum began provides clues as to our influence in stimulating thinking, writing, and campus 
action around faculty roles and rewards. Some systems or institutions have, since the start of the 
Forum, begun holding their own local meetings on faculty roles and rewards — a prime example 
is the University of Wisconsin’s now-annual meeting. We have impacted other institutions’ 
planning processes, for instance, the University System of Georgia recently created a systemwide 
task force to conduct a year-long study on faculty/staff development, including personnel policies. 
The task force’s recommendations were reported at a session held during the Forum’s Fourth 
Annual Conference, held last January in Atlanta. The ongoing work at Syracuse University’s 
Center for Instructional Development has also been closely allied with the work of the Forum 
and our annual conference has been the primary vehicle for the dissemination of their important 
institutional surveys on faculty priorities. 

The Forum has effected the initiatives and conference programs of a number of disciplinary 
associations, including the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, the American 
Association of Medical Colleges, and the Council of Independent Colleges (which recently 
received a grant from Pew to study roles and rewards issues among its constituents). Other 
associations, including those related to accounting, sociology, religious studies, pharmacy, history, 
and communications, as well as the Association of Governing Boards and SHEEO, have drawn 
on the Forum’s resources in preparing policies and meeting agendas. Forum and AAHE staff 
members are involved with work being done by the National Education Association and with 
discussions surrounding the future of accreditation and the accrediting of innovative programs. 
We have worked with state faculty senates, the Carnegie, Pew and Kettering Foundations, the 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC) and the Pew 
Roundtable as they’ve pursued inquiries related to the future of faculty work. All of these 
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relationships have provided us with opportunities to facilitate the roles and rewards conversations 
taking place across the country and to help the various organizations pursuing such inquiries to 
collaborate- in redefining the future of faculty work. 

F. Summary and Conclusions: 

AAHE’s Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards has come to the end of its third year and has 
succeeded far beyond what was originally projected. The focus on reexamining faculty priorities 
and the reward structure has resonated broadly across higher education. The Forum s national 
conference has not only become a nexus where enabling connections are made among institutions 
and campus leaders, but has come to function as an incubator for new ideas and prototypes for 
innovative practice. It is not too much to say that the work of the Forum has evolved into a 
significant catalyst for change at a time when it is most needed. 

In FIPSE’s final report guidelines, you asked for insights gained in the process of doing the 
project. Particularly striking is the power of the campus-based "teams" approach we used in 
structuring participation in the annual conferences and related projects. In the process of using 
this approach, we discovered that in faculty-related projects it is an especially effective change 
strategy Provosts used it to get faculty leaders to "buy into" change agendas that they would 
otherwise resist if they’d not been exposed (at the Forum conference) to faculty from other 
campuses where success with a specific strategy was being enthusiastically reported on and 

discussed. 

We also discovered that encouraging provosts and deans to take seriously our work on faculty 
roles and rewards was not enough. Success in this endeavor requires that we move to where the 
faculty live and work - to the departments and to the disciplines. Academic administrators see 
the logic of the Forum initiatives almost immediately; they have face validity for them. This is 
not true for many faculty who continue to believe that the changes we are confronting and trying 
to address through the Forum will soon pass, and colleges and universities will return to business- 
as-usual. The second Forum proposal to FIPSE gives working with departments and disciplinary 
associations high priority. The critical role that faculty chairs play in advancing the roles and 
rewards agenda is also given a more central place. 

The significance of the Forum as a linking mechanism, although envisioned from the start, was 
an additional surprise. To have a central place where connections can be made and networks of 
key actors committed to an emerging task of importance can be established, has proven to be 
indispensable. A good example is the work being done on post-tenure review. This is an issue 
individual campuses have been struggling with in isolation for a dozen years. Only recently - 
and primarily through the initiative of the Forum - has this become a collaborative endeavor, 
where faculty and administrators learn from one another, share peer critique and support, and the 
agenda is advanced. An added benefit for a wide-range of projects dealing with faculty priorities 
and the rewards system is that they now have a place for focused dissemination. 

In retrospect, the timing of the introduction of the Forum can be seen as particularly important. 
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The momentum that the work of the Forum has continued to gather -- best seen in the size of 
the 4th annual conference (over 1,000 participants, and more than 100 teams) - has a lot to do 
with the initial timing of the project. It is imperative that we now move from generating new 
ideas to the development of concrete practice. This is essential in sustaining the momentum of 
the project and is also a matter of timing. 

We have discovered that there are demands out there that the Forum, in its present configuration, 
can’t meet. A whole new initiative could be shaped around the faculty roles and rewards issues 
being confronted by community colleges. We have made the judgement that for the Forum on 
Faculty Roles and Rewards to take on that agenda would be to spread ourselves too thin and 
undermine our effectiveness with four-year institutions. We have concluded, not that the concern 
for faculty priorities is an insignificant issue in community colleges, but that a separate program 
is needed. 

Recently, we have begun to raise questions about the way in which the word "service" is used 
in reference to faculty work. Despite Ernest Lynton’s gallant effort to address the issues related 
to definition in his Forum publication Making a Case for Professional Service, serious 
consideration is being given to dropping the service designation altogether. We need new 
language with which to discuss the work and rewards of the engaged faculty member, language 
that encompasses teaching and research, as well as what now falls under the rubric of service. 

Although it sounds a bit self-serving, it is clear that the development of new ideas and practices 
related to faculty work needs to be affiliated with and housed in established institutions. 
Initiatives in this area are already precarious and fragile. The participation of major universities 
in the work of the Forum, the contributions of Carnegie, Pew, and Hewlett, and -- above all —the 
generous support of FIPSE have made the achievements of this project possible. We at AAHE 
are especially grateful to FIPSE and its able staff. 



G. Appendices: 

Enclosed with this report are the following related materials: 

"AAHE Forum on Faculty Roles and Rewards: Proposal to Fipse (Key Excerpts)" 

Copies of the programs from the first three AAHE Conferences on Faculty Roles & Rewards 

The Disciplines Speak: Rewarding the Scholarly, Professional and Creative Work of Faculty, 
Robert M. Diamond and Bronwyn E. Adam, eds. (AAHE, 1995) 

Making the Case for Professional Service, Ernest Lynton (AAHE, 1995) 

The Collaborative Department: How Five Campuses are Inching Toward Cultures of Collective 
Responsibility, Jon F. Wergin (AAHE, 1994) 

"From Idea to Prototype: The Peer Review of Teaching" project description 
"New Pathways: Faculty Careers for the 21st Century" project description 
"New Pathways Working Paper Series" description 

Making a Place for the New American Scholar, R. Eugene Rice (AAHE, 1996) 

Tenure Snapshot, Cathy A. Trower (AAHE, 1996) 

"Master List of Campus Documents" 
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